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GLO  BAL 
SKILLS 

Vital  Components  of 
Global  Engagement 

Col  Gunther  A.  Mueller,  USAF 
Lt  Col  Carl  Daubach,  USAF 


Throughout  my  35  years  of  commissioned  service,  I  lived  in  a  world  where  the  good  guys  spoke 
English  and  the  bad  guys  spoke  Russian.  Today,  our  world  isa  very  different  place.  Welivein  a 
"global  village"  where  information,  commerce,  and  even  CNN  pay  little  attention  to  national 
borders-much  to  the  chagrin  of  some  nations  that  would  try  to  keep  those  influences  out.  As 
technology  brings  our  world  closer,  culture,  tradition,  and  history  remind  ushowwediffer.  Around 
theworld  today,  we  see  regional,  religious,  and  ethnicdifferencesbecomingmorepronounced—and 
tensions  mounting.  Throughout  our  force,  we  need  to  establish  a  presence  of  officers  proficient  in 
foreign  languageand  area  studies-officerswho  can  beeffectivein  shaping  events  or  responding  to 
a  contingency  anywhere  in  theworld  on  a  moment's  notice. 

Our  vision  for  the  Air  Force  of  the  twenty-first  century  is  Global  Engagement,  which  mandates  the 
capability  to  take  immediate  action-to  deploy  anywhere  in  the  world,  no  matter  how  primitive  the 
airstrip  or  how  remote  the  location,  in  a  few  hours’  time.  In  our  globally  engaged  Air  Force,  there'sno 
time  for  18  months  at  the  Defense  Language  Institute.  We  need  people  with  languageand  cultural 
skills  in  place  and  ready,  just  as  we  need  pilots  and  satellite  controllers.  I  highly  commend  Colonel 
Mueller  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Daubach  for  the  work  they'vedoneto  show  why  we  need  this  cadre  of 
foreign-language  experts  and  how  we  plan  to  acquire,  train,  and  retain  them. 

-Gen  Henry  Viccelliojr. 

USAF,  Retired 
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Just  as  we  were  ill-equipped  to  deal  with  thetechnological  threats  of  the  Cold  Warera,  todaywelack 
the  linguistic  an  d  cultural  skills  and  resources  fundamental  to  competing  in  the  new  international 
environment. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  still  lacks  ade¬ 
quate  foreign -language  capabilities 
despite  the  best  intentions  (and 
many  dollars)  of  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  of  1958  and  the  similar 
National  Security  Education  Act  of  1991.  The 
1979  "wake-up  call"  from  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  Foreign  Language  and  Inter¬ 
national  Studies,  which  called  this  situation 
"scandalous,"  went  unheard.  According  to 
former  con  gressman  Leon  Panetta,  "thesitua 
tion  is  no  longer  scandalous,  as  it  was  de¬ 
scribed;  our  current  national  situation  with 
regard  to  i  n  ter  n  ati  o  n  al  ski  1 1  san  d  u  n  der  stan  d- 
ingismerelyappall  ing."1  Consistent  with  na 
tional  trends,  the  foreign -language  and  area 
expertise  capabilities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  are  equally  appalling: 

In  every  war  in  its  history,  the  US  Army  has 
turned  to  native  speakers  of  one  kind  or 
another  to  meet  its  language  needs.  Each  time, 
it  was  a  last-minute  expedient.  Desert  Storm 
was  no  different. . .  . 

In  Desert  Storm,  all  four  services  met  their 
linguistic  requirements  in  one  fashion  or 
another,  yet  all  faced  potentially  crippling 
shortages.2 

We  had  to  put  500,000  American  men  and 
women  in  our  armed  services  in  harm's  way 
because  our  intelligence  community  failed  to 
anticipate  an  impending  military  crisis. . .  .The 
lesson  is  clear.  We  need  policy-makers, 
diplomats  and  intelligence  analysts  expert  in 
cultures  and  languages  that  encompass  all 
regions  of  the  world.3 

DOD,  Air  Force,  and  other  governmental- 
agency  studies,  audits,  inspections,  and  re¬ 
ports  have  consistently  criticized  the  dearth 
of  forei  gn-l  anguage  and  forei  gn-area  ski  1 1  s  i  n 
the  military  services.  A  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  (Dl  A)  assessment  of  1988  found  that 


—Former  Senator  David  Boren  (D-Okla.) 

Chairman,  Senate  Intelligence  Committee 

mi  I itary attaches"! ackedfunctional  Ian  guage 
skills."  A  Government  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  report  of  1990  determined  that  de¬ 
fense  language  programs  "did  not  adequately 
ac com  pi  i  sh  thei  rob j ecti  vei  n  trai  n  i  ng parti  ci- 
pants  to  be  proficient  in  languages."  A  De¬ 
fense  Language  Institute  Foreign  Language 
Center's  (DLIFLC)  study  of  1992  found  that 
"short  courses  for  contingencies  were  of  lim¬ 
ited  value  for  students  to  reach  proficiency.” 
AFuncti  onal  M  an  agement  I  n  specti  on  of  1991 
by  the  Air  Force's  Inspector  General  (IG) 
found  that  "personnel  with  regional  knowl- 
edgeorforeign  Ian  guageprofi  ciencywerenot 
identified  or  effectively  utilized"  and  that 
"language  training  and  proficiency  mainte¬ 
nance  methods  were  not  satisfying  Air  Force 
requirements  for  language  capability."  In 
1993theDOD  IGfound  "incomplete and  un¬ 
clear  plans,  policies,  roles,  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  managing  and  executing  the  Defense 
Foreign  Language  Program."  And  a  GAO  re¬ 
port  of  1994  noted  that  "the  Air  Force  does 
not  have  a  Command  Language  Program."4 

These  well -documented  deficiencies  dur¬ 
ing  more  predictable  challenges  bode  poorly 
for  the  less  predictable  and  far  more  diverse 
challenges  of  a  new  engagement-and- 
enlargement  strategy.  The  Air  Force's  Global 
Engagement  vision,  which  implements  air- 
power  and  space  power  in  support  of  that 
strategy,  makes  a  discussion  of  global  skills 
relevant,  timely,  and  necessary.  For  purposes 
of  this  article,  we  define  global  skills  as  lan¬ 
guage  proficiency  within  a  cultural  and  re¬ 
gional  context. 

Former  Security  Environment: 
Old  Paradigm  for 
Language  Skills 
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“ While  it  takes  longer  to  acquire 
minimal  competence  m  a  language 
than  to  train  for  most  military 
occupations,  there  is  less 
opportunity  for  and  less  emphasis 
placed  on,  the  maintenance  of  the 
more  expensive  skill." 


DOD's  language-training  efforts  of  the 
cold-wareramirroredtheprevail  ingcontain- 
ment  strategyandfocusedonthelan  guageof 
potential  adversaries.  "Our  unfortunate  ex- 
pe  ri  en  ce  h  asbeen  th  at  fo  r  ei  gn  I  an  gu  age  capa- 
bi  I  ity  i  n  the  American  armed  forces  has  been 
restricted  primarily  to  only  one  sphere  of 
mi  I  i  tary  ac  ti  v  i  ty . . . .  The  mi  I  i  tary  si  g  n  i  f  i  cance 
of  foreign  language  competence  is  pigeon¬ 
holed  into  the  category  of  military  intelli¬ 
gence-strategic  and  tactical."5 

Military  language  programs  reflect  the 
American  mind-set  on  language  skills,  which 
accounts  in  large  measure  for  our  national 
failure  in  the  language  and  area-studies 
arena.  Unlike  most  other  nations,  the  United 
States  has  traditionally  attributed  a  "short¬ 
term  ,  mech  an  i  cal  val  u  eto  fo  r  ei  gn  I  an  gu  ages" 
andneitherunderstandsnorappreciates(and 
therefore  does  not  accept)  the  relationship 
between  language  and  culture.  I  n  1989  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  32  American  international  business 
I  ead  ers,  f  o  r  ex  am  p I  e,  f  o  u  n  d  t  h  at  t h  ese  I  ead  ers 
believed  that 

•  language  is  divorced  from  its  cultural 
context; 

•  cross-cultural  understanding  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  doing  business  in  the  global 
economy,  but  few  considered  foreign 
Ian  guage asakey  element  in  thisunder- 
standing;  and 

•  foreign  language  was  not  a  problem 
since  it  could  be  "managed"— when 
needsarose,  ap  pro  pri  ateski  I  Iswould  be 
located.6 


Relyingonthe"managed”  model,themili- 
tary  has  scrambled  in  contingencies  to  locate 
thenecessaryskillsingroupsasdi  verse  asKu- 
waiti  exchange  students  and  cabdri  vers  from 
NewYorkCity  and  Wash  ington,  D.C.  Because 
military  leaders  have  accepted  this  short¬ 
term,  mechanical  view  of  language skillsand 
because  we  have  been  able  to  manage  this 
problem,  we  largely  ignore  language- 
maintenance  programs.  "While  it  takes 
longer  to  acquire  minimal  competence  in  a 
I  an  guagethan  to  trai  n  for  most  mi  I  i  tary  oc  cu- 
pations,  thereislessopportunityforand  less 
emphasis  placed  on,  the  maintenance  of  the 
mo  re  expen  si  ve  ski  1 1 .  ”7 

The  misguided  American  mind-set  on 
foreign -language  skills  also  drove  us  to  the 
prevailing  "just-in-time"  language-training 
model  used  throughout  government.  Al¬ 
though  we  successfully  managed  our  way 
through  the  cold  war  and  recentcontingency 
operations,  this  model  isdestined  to  fail  in  a 
long-term,  engagement-oriented  national  se¬ 
curity  strategy. 

New  Security  Challenges, 
Missions,  Strategies,  and  Skills 

In  Global  Engagement:  A  Vision  for  the 21st 
C  en  tury  Air  Force,  the  Ai  r  Force  I  ead  er  shi  p  pro- 
foundly  and  directly  redefines  the  service's 
mission  in  light  of  a  new  intern  ational- 
security  arena,  stating  that  "the  ability  of  the 
Ai  r  Fo  rceto  en  gage  globally,usingbothlethal 
and  non-lethal  means  is  vital  to  today's  na¬ 
tional  security  of  engagement  and  enlarge¬ 
ment.  At  present  ai  most  aquarter  of  USAF  per- 
sonnel  are  deployed  overseas  at  any  one 
time."8  Flumanitarian,  peacekeeping,  and 
peace-enforcement  missions;  security  assis¬ 
tance;  coalition  building  and  maintenance; 
treaty  enforcement;  and  drug  interdiction  ac- 
countformanyofthesedeployments.  Rooted 
in  the  political,  economic,  and  military  reali¬ 
ties  of  emergi  ngglobal-securityconcerns,the 
Air  Force's  new  strategic  vision  iscogent  and 
compelling. 

Moreover,  i  implied  but  not  stated  in  the  vi- 
si  on  is  an  unprecedented  need  for  global 
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skills  to  enhance  the  engagement  process 
and  to  support  the  shift  from  cold  war  to 
Global  Engagement  strategies.  Purely  me¬ 
chanical  language  skills  that  served— albeit 
poorly— strategic  and  tactical  intelligence 
purposes,  for  example,  will  not  serve  the 
broader  requirements  of  emerging  engage¬ 
ment  strategies.  As  Samuel  P.  Huntington  has 
pointed  out,  "In  the  post-Cold  War  world, 
the  most  important  distinctions  between 
peoples  are  no  longer  ideological,  political, 
or  economic.  The  distinctions  are  cultural."9 
Future  Air  Force  leaders  must  recognize  the 
importance  of  these  cultural  distinctions  in 
order  to  implement  effective  engagement 
strategies,  especially  at  lower  levels.  In  a  by¬ 
gone  era,  Air  Force  people  raining  down  fire 
and  steel  had  few  motives  for  cross-cultural 
understanding.  In  the  future,  a  lack  of  cross- 
cultural  perspectivewill,atbest,createobsta- 
clesto  Global  Engagementand,atworst,lead 
to  disengagement  and  isolation^fostering 
the  kind  of  regional  instability  we  seek  to 
combat. 

As  the  only  true  superpower  in  today's 
multipolar  world,  the  United  States  is  the 
only  power  with  a  national  identity,  clearly 
defined  political  and  economic  values,  and 
the  capability  of  exercising  international  pri¬ 
macy  and  i  nfl  uence. 10  For  the  Ai  r  Force  i  n  the 
I  ate  1980s  and  earl  y  1990s,  bui  Id  i  ng  USi  n  fl  u- 
ence  meant  controlling  and  policing  former 
Soviet  client-protectorates  turned  regional 
renegades.  A  national  security  strategy  para¬ 
digm  shift  began  for  the  Air  Force  with  "for¬ 
ward  presence,"  "global  reach,"  and  "global 
power  projection”  supplanting  age-old, 
cold-war,  forward-based,  nuclear-readiness 
posturing.11 

DOD's  Bottom-Up  Review  (BUR)  of  1993 
framed  the  baselineforthefurther  evolution 
of  our  national  security  strategy  paradigm.12 
It  remains  today  the  doctrinal  underpinning 
of  thejoint  Chiefs  of  Staff's  Joint  Vision  2010 
and  the  Air  Force's  new  strategic  vision.  The 
BUR  is  clear  on  DOD's  core  values:  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  democratic  governments  and  hu¬ 
man  rights,  the  peaceful  resolution  of  re¬ 
gional  conflicts,  and  the  maintenance  of 
open  international  economic  markets  stand 


at  the  heart  of  defense  guidance.  Moreover, 
US  national  security  strategy  hinges  on  ex¬ 
panded  political,  economic,  and  military  en- 


Foreign-language/area  skills  must 
be  developed— over  the  long  haul, 
not  overnight— as  necessary  tools  for 
the  Total  Force. 


gagement  around  the  world.  Further,  accord- 
ingto  theBL/R,  our  Global  Engagement  must 
be  con  ducted  within  atwo  fol  d  goal :  reduc  i  ng 
dangers  to  our  national  interests  (threat  pre 
vention)  and  enlarging  international  coop¬ 
eration  (partnership)  for  freedom  and 
peace.13 

DOD’s  commitment  to  Global  Engage¬ 
ment  as  a  national  security  strategy  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  USmilitaryforceswill  increasingly 
be  called  upon  for  operations  short  of  war 
such  as  peacekeeping  and  peace  enforce 
ment.14  Furthermore,  the  Office  of  the  Secre 
tary  of  Defense  posits  that  "defense  by  other 
means"— namely  targeted  economic  aid,  co¬ 
operative  military  education  and  training, 
and  robust  military-to-military  contact  pre 
grams-Tosters  mutual  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  through  engagement.  Finally,  the 
BUR  establishes  several  "global  cooperative 
initiatives."  In  addition  to  cooperative  inter¬ 
national  threat  reductions  and  counterprolif¬ 
eration  programs,  the  US  military  is  seen  as 
having  an  increased  role  in  providing  hu¬ 
manitarian  assistance  and  disaster  relief  to 
counter  the  rise  of  regional  instabilities  that 
could  lead  to  armed  conflicts.15  In  short,  our 
national  security  strategy  employs  US  mili¬ 
tary  forces  in  an  un  precedented global  wayto 
wh  i  ch  th  i  s  deca  de's  mi  I  i tary-  depl  oyment  rec¬ 
ord  and  operations  tempo  bear  witness. 

Flowing  from  our  "new  National  Security 
Strategy,"  Global  Engagement:  A  Vision  for  the 
21stCen  turyAir Force recognizesthechanging 
global-securityenvironment,  with  projection 
of  forces  basof  in  the  continental  United 
States,  unpredictable  missions,  and 
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constabulary-humanitarian  roles  becoming 
theoperational  norm.Moreover,thestrategy 
mandates  that  the  Air  Force's  future  lies  in  a 
capability  for  "immediate  action,  operations 
innon-traditionalenvi  ronments"  andtheca- 
pacity  to  operate  "as  partners  in  regional 
(coalition)  operations."16  Clearly,  many  of 


We  must  consider  these  [language] 
skills  as  part  of  the  accessions 
decisions  and  create  incentives  for 
those  members  who  have  the  skills. 


these  operations  will  be  in  non-English- 
speaking  regions  and  with  non-English- 
speaki  n  g  coa  I  i  ti  on  part  ners,  mak  i  ng  a  I  evel  of 
global  skills  mission-essential. 


Implementing  a  New  Plan 

RecognizingtheneedtoreviewtheAir  For¬ 
ce's  foreign -language  capabilities,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  Air  Education  and  Training  Com¬ 
mand  and  the  Air  Force's  dep  uty  chief  of  staff 
for  personnel  commissioned  a  13-agency  To¬ 
tal  Force  process  action  team  (PAT)  in  1994. 
The  PAT  completed  its  report  in  December 
1995,  and  the  Air  Force  leadership  endorsed 
many  of  the  team's  recommendations  in 
early  1996.  Some  of  the  recommendations 
have  already  been  implemented;  others  are 
currently  inAirStaffcoordi  nation.  According 
to  an  article  InAirForceTimes,  "increased  de¬ 
ployments  overseas,  whether  for  war  or 
peacekeeping,  have  the  Air  Force  taking  new 
stock  in  theforeign  language  capabilities  of 
its  members.” 17 

The  PAT  suggested  one  overarching  con¬ 
sideration  and  31  specific  recommendations 
falling  into  four  broad  categories.  Of  fore 
most  importance  is  the  notion  that  foreign- 
I anguage/forei gn-area  skills  are  required  to 
do  Air  Force  missions  in  the  twenty-first  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Air  Force  should  create  no  new  spe 
cialist  career  f i el d — for  enlisted  or  offi- 
cers-Trom  which  the  service  could  plug 


linguists  into  contingencies.  That  is  not  the 
nature  of  Gl  obal  En  gagement.  Further,  every¬ 
body  doesn't  need  to  be  a  linguist— that's 
overkill  for  many  Air  Force  people  with  a 
growing  myriadoftechni  cal  and  professional 
responsibilities.  Instead,  afresh  look  at  the 
missionsofengagementandacommensurate 
change  in  the  Air  Force  attitude  regarding 
these  ski  I  Is  will  best  serve  our  needs. 

Specifically,  foreign -language area  skills 
must  be  developed— over  the  long  haul,  not 
overnight— as  necessary  tools  for  the  Total 
Force.  It  is  difficult  to  incorporate  a  ski  Ms- 
development  model  in  a  requi remen ts-based 
training  system  wherein  one  cannot  predict 
the  requi  rements  accurately.  The  "create  ’em 
overnight”  tactic  is  no  solution;  instead,  it 
contributes  to  the  problem.  To  meet  the 
long-term  needs  of  our  engagement  strategy, 
thePAT  pro  posed  build  ingapool  of  resources 
across  all  Air  Force  specialties  in  the  Total 
Force.  Moreover,  by  carefully  tracking  and 
managing  language-skilled  Air  Force  people, 
we  can  reduce  unnecessary  training  costs. 
Again,  new  missions  equal  new  thinking. 
Within  expected  funding  constraints,  a 
"pool-building”  model  would  likely  serve  us 
better  than  the  traditional  requirements- 
based  model  .“Toward  that  end,  the  PAT  also 
made  specific  recommendations  in  four  gen¬ 
eral  areas. 

Fi  rst,  we  sh  ou  I  d  / den  ti  fy  an  d  track  th  e  ski  1 1  s 
we  already  have,  as  well  as  those  coming 
through  the  accession  door.  Currently,  the 
system  tracks  only  those  members  who  have 
taken  the  Defense  Language  Proficiency  Test 
(DLPT):  personnel  who  demanded  to  be 
tested,  those  who  filled  a  language- 
designated  position,  and  those  who  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Defense  Language  Institute. 
From  the  PAT-recommended  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage  Self  Assessment  (FLSA)  survey,  com¬ 
pleted  in  November  1996,  of  all  active, 
Guard,  and  Reserve  members,  the  Air  Force 
Personnel  Center  (AFPC)  identified  over 
72,000  peoplewith  skillsin  207  languagesor 
dialects.  Thus,  the  FLSA  identified  new  lan¬ 
guage  resourcesenabl  i  ngrapi  d  i  den  ti  f  i  cati  on 
of  individuals  with  language  capabilities  to 
respond  to  mission  needs.  Clearly,  this  new 
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database  will  help  to  identify  personnel  for 
speci  al  trai  n  i  n  g,  assi  gn  ments,  an  d  co  n  ti  n  gen  - 
cies.19 

Second,  our  forei  gn-l  anguagej  ust-i  n-ti  me 
training  model  is  all  wrong.  Language  profi¬ 
ciency  comes  with  time.  We  simply  cannot 
train  people  quickly  to  be  proficient  in  afor- 
eign  language.  For  difficult  languages,  we 
can  not  do  it  in  even  two,  three,  or  more  years. 
Just-in-time  language  training  follows  a 
requirements- based  plan  ning  model  that  just 
doesnotfit.  For  ex  am  pie,  when  AFPC  hasare 
quirement  for  somebody  with  forei  gn- 
languageskillsfor  a  normal  assignment  rota¬ 
tion,  it  reviews  the  force  for  verified  DLPT 
scores.  In  rare  cases,  a  person  with  the  skills 
volunteers,  and  the  mission  is  complete 
(warm  space,  warm  face).  More  often,  a  vol¬ 
unteer  or  nonvolunteer  issent  to  just-in-time 
trai n i n g,  repo rts to th e assi gnmentunableto 
speak  the  language,  and  the  mission  is  com¬ 
plete  (warm  space,  wrong  face).  It's  even 
worse  in  a  contingency  (hot  space,  no  face), 
when  there's  no  such  thing  as  j ust-i  n-the- 
nick-of-time  language  training.  Instead,  we 
must  changethe  model  to  find  them  ifwecan, 
train  them  onlyifwemust.  That  means  home¬ 
grown  fo  rei  gn- 1  an  gu  age  skillsfromtheac  ces- 
sion  points.  Wemust  consider  these  skillsas 
part  of  the  accessions  decisions  and  createi  n- 
centives  for  those  members  who  have  the 
skills.  Itisfar  more  sensible, effective,  and  ef¬ 
ficient  to  identify  language-proficientpeople 
at  the  door  than  to  train  them  years  later.20 

Third,  "home  growing”  is  useless  if  we 
don't  "home  groom."  We  must  maintain  and 
use  the  foreign -language  skills  of  Air  Force 
people.  We  need  robust  foreign-language 
mai  ntenance  resources  i  n  the  Base  Educati  on 
Office  and  undergraduate  and  graduate 
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academic-degree  programs  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  and  foreign-area  studies.  We  need 
command-sponsored  foreign-language  im¬ 
mersion  programs  as  well  asaflexi  bleandre 
sponsible  personnel -assignment  system  in 
which  otherwise  qualified  people  who  have 
language  skills  receive  priority  for  foreign- 
language-related  assignments.21 

Fourth,  we  must  create  and  support  institu¬ 
tional  incentives  for  Air  Force  people  to  iden¬ 
tify,  acquire,  and  maintain  foreign- 
I  anguag^ area  ski  1 1  s.  We  must  expl  ore  mone¬ 
tary  i  n  creasesi  n  forei  gn- 1  anguageprof  i  ci  ency 
pay,  with  parity  in  pay  for  Guard  and  Reserve 
person  nel  and  bo  nusesforsuccessi  veyearsof 
higher  DLPT  scores.  We  need  to  give  assign¬ 
ment  priorities  to  language-qualified  people 
for  foreign  locations.  Finally— and  this  is  an 
emotional  issue-we  should  look  at  factoring 
Ian  guageprofi  ciency i  ntothepro  moti on  pro¬ 
cess.22 

Taken  at  face  value,  Global  Engagement:  A 
Vision  forthe21stCen  turyAir  Force  guarantees 
a  future  for  more  and  more  Air  Force  people 
acting  as  ambassadors  and  interfacing  with 
other  nations  for  the  good  of  our  country's 
national  objectives.Thismeansthatchangeis 
in  the  air  for  the  Air  Force.  Of  course,  there 
will  be  resistance  to  thischange,  and  some  of 
it  will  come  from  the  top.  With  only  11  serv¬ 
ing  general  officers  (out  of  three  hundred  in 
the  active  Air  Force)  and  185  colonels(out  of 
fourthou  sand)  f  I  u  ent  i  n  afor  ei  gn  I  an  guage,23 
the  i  importance  of  yet  another  capabi  I  ity  and 
demand  on  our  Air  Force  people  is  bound  to 
be  questioned.  But  Global  Engagement:  A  Vi¬ 
sion  for  the  21st  Century  Air  Force  is  exactly 
about  change,  and  by  2025  a  new  Air  Force 
crew,  highlycapableofdeal  ingwith  anew  Air 
Force  culture,  will  never  doubt  that  Global 
Engagement  requires  Global  Skills.  □ 
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T  h  ere  are  people  wh  o  stri  ctly  depri  ve  themselves  of  each  and 
every  eatable,  drinkable,  and  smokable  which  has  in  any 
way  acquired  a  shady  reputation.  They  pay  this  price  for 
health.  And  health  isall  they  get  for  it.  Howstrangeitis.  It  is 
like  paying  out  your  whole  fortune  for  a  cow  that  has  gone 
dry. 


— MarkTwain  (Samuel  Clemens) 


